Economic Mobilization—A New Field of Study 


By Samuet H. McGurre 


WICE within this century the 

United States has been forced to 
go to war for the preservation of our 
way of life. These experiences were no- 
tably costly because of our traditional 
aversion to military preparedness in 
time of peace. In both instances it was 
demonstrated that no nation, particu- 
larly no democracy, can convert speedily 
from a peacetime to a modern war 
status. This difficulty has brought to 
the fore the need of facility for a new 
type of study and action—that of eco- 
nomic mobilization. The threat of war 
has by no means been lifted. Problems 
and tensions still exist among nations, 


which fact dictates the need while at- 


peace to consider the problems and pro- 
cedures for such mobilization. 

A nation is expected to be able to per- 
form the duties and to fulfill the obliga- 
tions which its role in world affairs im- 
poses upon it. The course of events has 
thrust upon the United States a major 
responsibility in co-operation with other 
free nations in the maintenance of peace. 
The American government has joined 
with the governments of other nations 
in preparing for collective security. The 
United States and Canada have agreed 
to the continuance of informal and lim- 
ited military co-operation. This coun- 
try is a part of the Organization of 
American States, the charter of which 
declares that aggression against any 
American state shall be considered an 
act of aggression against all American 
states. The United States is likewise a 
participant in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the signatories being “determined to 
safeguard the freedom, common heritage 
and civilization of their peoples, founded 
on the principles of democracy, indi- 


vidual liberty and the rule of law,” and 
being “resolved to unite their efforts for 
collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security.” Within the 
United Nations, this country has co-op- 
erated in taking necessary action in ex- 
treme circumstances to prevent aggres- 
sion. 

Because of our position in the family 
of nations, because of the threats of ag- 
gression, and because of our commit- 
ments to co-operate with other nations 
to bring about a peaceful world by or- 
derly means, the United States, as well 
as the other co-operating nations, must 
be prepared to make its efforts felt. 
These are the conditions that make eco- 
nomic mobilization a subject of prime 
importance today. 


BEGINNING OF THE StTupy, 1920-39 


During World War I the American 
people were surprised to learn that the 
possession of vast material, financial, 
and industrial resources was not a 
guarantee of ability to produce military 
matériel in great volume. Although the 
War Industries Board and other gov- 
ernment agencies, staffed by specialists 
in science, in industrial production, in 
matériel supply, and in transportation, 
worked with unceasing energy and broad 
authority, our actual production of ef- 
fective arms and munitions fell far short 
of expectations. American soldiers in 
Europe found themselves largely de- 
pendent on our hard-pressed allies for 
many essential items of military equip- 
ment, including heavy ordnance, anti- 
aircraft guns, aircraft, tanks, and opti- 
cal instruments. 

In the stocktaking which followed the 
armistice, our failure to supply our 
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armed forces with adequate equipment 
became a matter of public concern. 
Governmental and industrial leaders 
who had accepted responsibility for the 
war production effort in 1917-18 fully 
realized the errors into which our un- 
preparedness in planning had led us. It 
was resolved that the United States 
never again should fall into the same 
state of economic unpreparedness. 

Congress and the armed forces made 
active efforts to remedy the weaknesses. 
The amended National Defense Act of 
1920 provided an outline under which 
machinery for economic mobilization, 
procurement, and procurement planning 
could be created. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, charged with the major 
responsibilities under this act, immedi- 
ately established a Planning Branch in 
his office; economic mobilization was for 
the first time contemplated as a phase 
of military planning by a regular mili- 
tary establishment. 

It was recognized that mobilization 
planning required the co-ordination of 
Army and Navy interests. The Joint 
Army and Navy Board, therefore, rec- 
ommended to the Secretaries of War 
and Navy that an Army and Navy 
Munitions Board be established. This 
Board was established in 1922. Al- 
though it went through a number of 
successive reorganizations, its continu- 
ing mission was to co-ordinate and plan 
for economic mobilization in an emer- 
gency. In 1931 the first Industrial 
Mobilization Plan was submitted by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
Three formal revisions of this initial 
plan followed. The 1939 revision, to- 
gether with its annexes, represented the 
culmination of two decades of planning 
for mobilization in wartime of the eco- 
nomic resources of the nation as a 
whole. 

The outbreak of World War II again 
found us unprepared, despite the les- 
sons of World War I and despite the 


initial steps that had been taken toward 
organization and planning for mobiliza- 
tion. Once again time was on our side 
to study the problems and to launch our 
military efforts. 

These early steps toward mobilization 
planning in the United States after 1920 
represented the beginning of a new field 
of study in the area of political economy. 
In recent years a vast quantity of data 
has been developed and utilized, bear- 
ing upon the problems of organizing the 
national resources for effective use in 
case of a national emergency. The In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces 
has for several years offered a course in 
economic mobilization of the national 
economy to selected officers. There is 
abundant need for the further develop- 
ment of this relatively new subject. In 
the following paragraphs the nature of 
the new field of investigation and study 
is briefly outlined. 


GENERAL PRoBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
MosILizATION 


Economic mobilization can be dis- 
cussed under three main headings: (1) 
a survey of the normal economy in ac- 
tion and its potential for military effec- 
tiveness—what we start with; (2) the 
jobs to be done, the legislative authority 
needed, the agencies required to per- 
form the jobs, the problems likely to 
be encountered, and the procedures to 
be followed, in converting the civilian 
economy to a war economy; and (3) 
finally, the reconversion to a peacetime 
economy. 

Each of these parts of the total out- 
line represents a major field (or fields) 
of study. The survey of our economy 
in action by the student of economic 
mobilization demands understanding of 
the characteristic of our free enterprise 
economy, and of our democratic politi- 
cal institutions and ideals. He will rec- 
ognize that a major objective of any 
mobilization for national defense is the 
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preservation of our institutions and our 
way of life. It is necessary to recog- 
nize the conditions under which active 
steps toward mobilization are likely to 
be initiated. The nature of modern 
warfare must be fully examined, to- 
gether with the kinds and quantity of 
materials that a war effort will require 
to meet both military and civilian de- 
mands. 

Against this background a full evalua- 
tion of national resources available to 
meet military requirements and to sus- 
tain the civilian economy must be made. 
This demands an appraisal of scarce 
materials, the possibility of foreign sup- 
plies, and the capacity to produce sub- 
stitutes in case of need. In this ap- 
praisal are included all the factors 
and facilities of production—agriculture, 
mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, communication, power, man- 
power, and a research and development 
program. A survey of the economic 
potentials for war raises the dominant 
question of how to utilize these facili- 
ties and organize the productive ma- 
chinery into a unified system to pro- 
vide the extra materials for war needs 
on top of the support of the civilian 
economy. 


PROCEDURES 


It is essential to appraise fully the 
capacity of the nation to produce for 
both civilian and war needs. It is 
equally important to examine the meth- 
ods by which the productive resources 
can be most effectively utilized. This 
phase of the subject is a study of the 
nation in action toward two major ob- 
jectives of production: meeting military 
requirements and maintaining the civil- 
ian standard of living at the highest pos- 
sible level. It is the mobilization pro- 
gram in action. To mention these proc- 
esses in any order should not lead to 
the inference that they will proceed in 
that order. The program is one of 


integrated activities proceeding concur- 
rently. The listing of major jobs to be 
accomplished will serve, however, to 
indicate something of the magnitude 
and the complexity of the program. 

The first step is a political decision 
that mobilization should be inaugurated, 
along with a tentative estimate of the 
magnitude. In keeping with the po- 
litical decision, requirements of the 
military are determined. This esti- 
mate must be made in the light of pos- 
sible needs, but cannot be independent 
of available resources and production 
potentials, or of the effect upon the ci- 
vilian economy. 

A program of normal production for 
civilian needs plus the requirements of 
a military program will demand ex- 
panded production, additional raw ma- 
terials, and full utilization of materials. 
Scarce materials will therefore need to 
be allocated: in relation to prime needs 
as between the military and the civilian 
economy. The legal authority for allo- 
cations, the agencies to control alloca- 
tions, and fair and effective methods 
must be examined. 

Economic mobilization is a national 
program sponsored by the government. 
It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
legislative authority adequate to do the 
job. New government agencies are 
needed to exercise the special responsi- 
bilities. Their authority must be fixed, 
and existing agencies must take on new 
powers co-ordinate with the needs of 
the program. A considerable amount 
of historical material is pertinent to 
these problems. 

An increased production program re- 
quires more workers. Mobilization plan- 
ning must provide for the manpower to 
carry production, to staff new agencies, 
and to supply the personnel needs of 
the Services. The sources of additional 
production workers include housewives, 
high school and college students, and 
unemployed or part-time workers. In- 
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centives to attract new workers to the 
jobs to be done and determination of 
critical areas and industries are also in- 
volved in the manpower problem. Nor 
can housing of workers, public health, 
and education be ignored. 

The industrial program must be 
inaugurated, new plants built and 
equipped, retooling provided for, and 
the necessary finances made available 
to industry. Transportation and com- 
munication facilities must be directed 
toward co-ordinating and carrying the 
extended production efforts. Will in- 
dustry assume the risks—can it afford 
to do so—of building the plants needed, 
in view of the possible temporary needs 
of production for emergency? What 
steps must government undertake to en- 
courage business and to protect the 
public welfare while obtaining full-scale 
production? 

In a mobilization period, foreign trade 
and foreign economic relations will be 
different from those of a normal period. 
The government in co-operation with its 
allies will conduct its foreign economic 
policy to enhance the mobilization ef- 
fort and to defeat that of its enemies 
and potential enemies. This is an im- 
portant field for exploration. 

The task of supplying the Services 
with the vast products of industry to 
enable them to operate effectively is 
a tremendous one. It involves re- 
search and development, the computa- 
tion of requirements, purchase, distribu- 
tion, storage, and inventories—a major 
job in the mobilization program. 

The mobilization effort calls for ad- 
ditional funds, which have to be pro- 
vided through taxes or by borrowing. 
It is expensive to equip a fighting force 
for modern war. It is necessary not 
only to provide the required funds, but 
also to consider the effects upon the 
total economy of the financing method 
chosen. Along with the greater demand 
for facilities, for materials, and for 


workers, the effort to pay for the war 
produces significant disturbances in 
the normal operation of the economy. 
Scarcities appear, money becomes more 
plentiful and thus stimulates demand, 
and inflation threatens. It is recog- 
nized, therefore, that measures must be 
taken to maintain a stabilized economy, 
to assure a return to the most nearly 
normal situation possible following the 
end of mobilization, and to cushion the 
aftereffects. 

In a democratic society, the attitude 
of the people toward the procedures 
and methods adopted cannot be ignored. 
The people must be informed and their 
co-operation sought. Directly or indi- 
rectly, public opinion will affect many 
of the actions taken. This means that 
a program of public information is es- 
sential in order to obtain proper co- 
operation and to maintain high morale 
as a guarantee of an effective mobiliza- 
tion effort. 


PROBLEMS IN RECONVERSION 


It is always assumed that any major 
effort to mobilize the national economy 
for national defense will come to an 
end; at least it will eventually be re- 
laxed. The reconversion period is the 
final major phase of economic mobili- 
zation. The problems involved in this 
period are of vital importance to the 
national welfare. For example, when 
military orders are stopped or canceled, 
what happens to the plants and the pro- 
ducers of military supplies? How are 
contracts to be terminated? How will 
surplus goods be disposed of without 
excessive loss to the taxpayers and with- 
out adverse effects on the market? How 
can military manpower be demobilized 
without creating a pool of unemployed 
and without displacing workers who 
have served the mobilization effort well? 
How can the transition be made from 
numerous controls to an uncontrolled 
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system? What fiscal policies are 
needed? These are some of the major 
questions that have to be dealt with in 
the period of reconversion. Like all 
the major problems of mobilization, 
they deserve study before the decisions 
must be made. 

Our experiences in two major wars 
have convinced most people that mobili- 
zation and reconversion call for an ex- 
tension of government activity in po- 
litical and economic affairs beyond the 
laissez faire concept. The free market 
does not serve to regulate prices and 
distribution under the special condi- 
tions of mobilization. The usual “de- 
mand and supply” principle fails to 
allocate scarce materials to the most 
essential production and fails to direct 
production facilities and manpower into 
appropriate channels. The normal op- 
erations of international trade are dis- 
turbed. The government steps in to 
direct a vast number of operations usu- 
ally uncontrolled. In effect, new eco- 


nomic forces arise, new methods are 
invoked, and a temporarily controlled 
political economy emerges. How to re- 
turn to the desired “normal” economic 
way of life is a major problem of mobili- 
zation. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The foregoing brief survey of the 
scope of economic mobilization reveals 
the need for extensive research. The 
field of study needs to be more clearly 
delineated. A vast quantity of pertinent 
subject matter exists. It needs to be 
organized, systemized, and made more 
readily available for the students of 
mobilization who may soon come to 
play an important part in the processes. 
The fact is not to be ignored that mo- 
bilization consists of preplanning jobs 
at every step, as well as action jobs. 
Investigators in this field face a real 
challenge to develop a factual, compre- 
hensive, logical, and realistic approach 
to the subject. 
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